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Introduction 

This  survey  focuses  upon  the  vision  and  work  of  the  uniting  churches  — those 
pursuing  active  negotiations,  across  denominational  lines,  towards  organic  union. 
Such  efforts  now  occur  within  a very  broad  and  diverse  ecumenical  scene  including 
multilateral  discussions  (“Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”),  bilateral  discussions, 
and  a growing  self-awareness  and  self-confidence  among  the  various  Christian  World 
Communions.  What,  then,  is  the  distinctive  experience  and  contribution  of  the  uniting 
churches  within  the  one  ecumenical  movement? 

Three  critical  affirmations  arise  from  our  present  survey.  The  first  is  that  progress 
towards  union  requires  a vision  with  at  least  three  elements:  (1)  it  must  spring  from  the 
concrete  experience  of  the  pain  of  separation  from  other  Christians;  (2)  it  must  be 
rooted  in  the  gospel  imperative  of  unity  (for  example,  in  John  17)  rather  than 
institutional  or  bureaucratic  needs;  (3)  it  must  be  clearly  communicated  to,  and  widely 
shared  by,  those  within  the  churches  involved. 

It  is  the  first  of  these  — the  experience  of  disunity  as  unnatural  and  painful  — that  is 
most  often  lacking.  Naturally  the  vision  of  a united  church  must  be  more  compelling 
than  our  present,  all-too-comfortable  divisions.  But  since  change,  both  personal  and 
institutional,  is  threatening,  the  pain  of  our  present  separation  must  also  be  greater  than 
the  fear  of  the  changes  which  unity  will  require. 

This  experience  of  the  pain  of  disunity  is  powerfully  illustrated  in  the  account  from 
Malaysia  (below).  Ecumenism  there  was  bom  in  the  common  experience  of  Christian 
leaders  interned  in  Changi  Prison  during  the  Second  World  War.  Their  denominational 
differences  had  centred  on  varying  interpretations  of  baptism,  communion,  etc.  When 
there  was  no  bread,  no  cup,  no  wine  to  be  had,  when  the  only  water  for  baptism  was 
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that  from  the  toilet  in  their  cell,  they  experienced  their  primal  unity  as  Christians  rather 
than  their  separate  identities  as  Anglicans  or  Methodists. 

Such  experiences  create  in  those  who  have  them  a hunger  for  unity.  But  they  are  not 
in  themselves  sufficient;  the  experience  must  be  made  accessible  to  the  churches  as  a 
whole,  and  structural  forms  must  be  found  to  enable  institutional  change.  This  can  be 
very  difficult,  as  indeed  the  history  of  union  efforts  in  Malaysia  shows. 

The  second  affirmation  is  that  our  work  towards  unity  must  be  inseparably  related  to 
our  struggles  for  peace  and  justice  in  the  world.  Union  negotiations  must  foster  our 
commitment  to  the  world  which  God  has  made;  they  must  not  serve  as  any  kind  of 
diversion,  or  an  excuse  for  our  remaining  safely  behind  our  own  walls.  This  is  the 
witness  of  the  Church  Unity  Commission  in  Southern  Africa,  whose  secretary  wrote 
already  in  1985: 

Where  the  churches  have  acted  together  in  solidarity  with  the  people  in  the  present  crisis, 
their  credibility  has  been  acknowledged,  their  voice  has  been  heard  and  their  united  witness 
and  service  have  brought  comfort  and  strength  to  those  in  need  and  distress. 

There  can  be  no  diminution  of  the  church’s  responsibility  and  visibility  as  it  seeks 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  Justice  for  our  sick  society;  and  in  that  process  the 
churches  mxust  come  closer  to  one  another. . . our  response  to  the  present  crisis  must  be 
an  act  of  reconciliation.  This  adds  a dimension  of  urgency  to  the  search  for  union  in  our 
divided  society,  particularly  as  the  church  is  not  an  end  in  itself;  its  unity  is  intended  to 
serve  as  a sign  to  the  world  of  what  oneness  and  community  can  mean,  and  as  a sign  of 
the  intended  unity  of  humankind  as  well.  Such  a sign  is  urgently  needed  in  South  Africa 
today. 

Such  a challenge  makes  work  towards  unity  imperative  precisely  because  of  our 
commitment  to  peace  and  justice  for  all  God’s  people  and  for  all  the  people  of  the 
earth. 

A third  affirmation  is  that  uniting  churches  are  making  important  theological 
contributions  to  the  whole  ecumenical  movement,  and  understand  themselves  as  an 
integral  part  of  that  movement.  This  is  clear,  for  example,  from  the  Commission  of  the 
Covenanted  Churches  in  Wales’  important  document  Ministry  in  a Uniting  Church 
(March  1986)  which  draws  on  the  Faith  and  Order  document  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and 
Ministry”  and  the  work  of  bilateral  discussions  (particularly  the  report  of  the  Anglican/ 
Reformed  International  Commission,  God's  Reign  and  Our  Unity).  Within  this 
broader  context  the  Welsh  document  on  ministry  surveys  three  previous  union 
schemes  (both  successful  and  non-successful)  to  learn  from  this  experience  in 
reconciling  episcopally-ordered  and  non-episcopally  ordered  ministries  (i.e.  the 
Church  of  South  India,  the  Church  of  England/Methodist  Church  conversations,  and 
the  English  Covenant  proposals).  Other  resources  include  Towards  a Reconciliation  of 
Ministries,  produced  by  the  French  Catholic/Protestant  Groupe  des  Dombes,  and  the 
Plan  of  Church  Union  in  North  India  and  Pakistan. 

This  means  that  the  discussion  and  proposed  solutions  of  critical  issues  about 
ministry  in  Wales  will  be  important  resources  for  uniting  and  united  churches,  for 
Christian  World  Communions  in  their  bilateral  dialogues,  and  for  the  Faith  and  Order 
movement  itself. 

Besides  these  affirmations  there  are  two  developments  which  should  be  noted.  The 
first  is  the  emergence  of  alternate  approaches  to  unity,  such  as  the  language  of 
“partnership”  or  of  “unity  by  stages”.  It  is  too  early  to  be  sure  how  these  approaches 
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relate  to  the  concept  of  organic  unity  which  uniting  churches  have  traditionally 
pursued.  Some  have  called  the  partnership  approach  a “retreat”  from  full  commitment 
to  unity.  But  it  is  striking  that  some  provisions  of  the  Disciples/UCC  partnership  are 
highly  advanced  — for  example  the  inclusion  of  members,  with  voice  and  vote,  from 
one  church  on  governing  boards  of  the  other.  Partnership  plans  which  promote  the 
sharing  of  ecumenical  experience  thus  can  be  a helpful  stage  — so  long  as  they  do  not 
become  a substitute  for  eventual  full,  organic  union. 

A final  point  is  that  a Fifth  International  Consultation  of  United  and  Uniting 
Churches  has  been  scheduled  for  July  1987.  This  is  being  planned  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  WCC,  and  will  be  held  in  Potsdam  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  the  Union-Region  GDR.  The  meeting  will 
focus  on  the  experience  and  contributions  of  united  and  uniting  churches  in  three  areas: 
the  question  of  models  of  unity,  the  issue  of  participation  in  the  life  of  united  churches, 
and  forms  of  mission  for  these  churches.  Further  information  is  available  from  the 
present  author. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  survey  has  been  compiled  from  official  accounts  sent  by 
union  correspondents.  Some  editing  for  uniformity  of  presentation  has  been  done,  but 
the  intention  is  to  share  these  reports  in  as  direct  and  immediate  a way  as  possible.  We 
are  constantly  seeking  to  increase  the  scope  of  the  survey,  and  will  be  grateful  for  any 
information  on  additional  union  discussions  in  progress  or  contemplated. 

Where  no  contact  person  is  specified,  the  account  (normally  quite  brief)  has  been 
developed  from  news  sources  such  as  the  Ecumenical  Press  Service.  Naturally  these 
represent  a different  level  of  authority  from  accounts  based  on  first-hand  reports  from 
secretaries  of  union  negotiating  committees.  In  some  cases  where  no  official  report 
was  submitted,  the  complexity  or  delicacy  of  the  issues  has  precluded  such  “second- 
hand” treatment  of  the  negotiations.  This  has  resulted  in  important  omissions,  which 
we  hope  will  not  be  necessary  in  the  next  edition  of  our  survey  in  two  years’  time. 

In  addition  to  active  and  completed  (or  terminated)  negotiations  towards  organic 
union,  and  intra-confessional  union  (or  “reunion”?)  efforts,  a few  examples  have  been 
included  of  approaches  to  greater  union  through  federations  of  churches.  While  these 
are  not  “uniting  churches”  in  the  traditional  sense,  they  do  present  some  instructive 
and  important  points. 

Finally  I should  like  to  extend  sincere  thanks  to  our  union  correspondents.  It  is  their 
dedicated  and  faithful  work  which  makes  this  survey  possible. 


Inter-confessional  Union  Negotiations 

ARGENTINA 

COMMISSION  FOR  ORGANIC  UNITY:  IGLESIAS  DISCIPULOS  DE  CRISTO,  METODISTAS  Y 
VALDENSES  DE  ARGENTINA  Y URUGUAY 

The  Commission  for  Organic  Unity  of  the  Iglesias  Discipulos  de  Cristo,  Metodis- 
tas  y Valdenses  de  Argentina  y Uruguay  begun  working  in  mid- 1983.  The  project 
has  full  support  from  the  Methodist  and  Disciples  churches  in  Argentina,  and  is 
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approved  by  parts  of  the  Waldensian  Church  of  the  River  Plate,  and  the  Methodists  in 
Uruguay. 

Contact:  Dr  Nestor  O.  Miguez,  Coordinador,  Iglesias  Discipulos-Metodistas- 
Valdenses,  Comision  de  Unidad  Organica,  T.E.  613-6162,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 


BRITAIN 

In  addition  to  the  specific  initiatives  in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales  which  are 
covered  elsewhere  in  this  report,  the  churches  in  Britain  and  Ireland  are  involved 
together  in  an  ecumenical  venture  of  great  importance.  This  is  the  interchurch  process 
“Not  Strangers  But  Pilgrims”. 

It  has  become  clear,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  failure  of  the  “Towards  Visible  Unity” 
covenanting  proposals,  that  local  (local  ecumenical  projects)  and  international  (BEM, 
bilateral  discussions)  ecumenical  developments  demanded  “further  movement  at  the 
national  level  as  well”.  The  1984  spring  assembly  of  the  BCC  proposed  “a  process  of 
prayer,  reflection  and  debate  together  centred  on  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  church 
in  the  light  of  its  calling  in  and  for  the  world”.  The  Roman  Catholic  Bishops’ 
Conference  of  England  and  Wales  then  resolved  “to  collaborate  with  the  BCC  in  the 
preparation  of  a major  conference,  in  1987,  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  church  in  the 
light  of  the  Lima  (BEM)  and  ARCIC  documents  and  those  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council”.  What  is  the  goal  of  this  process?  Nothing  less  than  a thorough  and  common 
rethinking  of  our  understanding  of  the  church,  the  churches  and  their  sharing  in  God’s 
mission  to  the  world.  From  this,  it  is  hoped,  will  arise  a new  vision  for  the  next  steps  in 
interchurch  relations  and  action  — “including  the  shaping  of  the  ecumenical  instru- 
ments needed  for  the  future”. 

A distinctive  element  in  this  process  is  its  clarity  about  the  need  for  deep  encounter 
among  the  churches:  ecumenical  progress  “will  only  be  possible  as  we  are  drawn 
closer  together  in  prayer,  penitence,  trust  and  fellowship,  as  our  perceptions  of  one 
another  are  changed,  and  our  commitment  to  one  another  deepened”. 

A second  feature  is  its  breadth  of  vision:  it  involves  more  than  thirty  churches 
(Anglican,  Baptist,  Black-Led  Pentecostal,  Methodist,  Orthodox,  Presbyterian, 
Roman  Catholic,  Reformed  and  others)  in  the  distinct  but  inter-related  contexts  of 
England,  Wales  and  Scotland,  and  with  observers  from  three  churches  in  Ireland.  In 
addition  to  those  within  church  structures  concerned  with  “Faith  and  Order  issues”  and 
with  ecumenism  directly,  concerns  of  mission,  ministry  and  social  responsibility  will 
be  represented.  But  it  is  also  inviting  input  from  other  kinds  of  bodies  in  light  of  their 
distinctive  experience,  including  “evangelical  groups,  Christian  communities  and 
networks,  house  churches,  women’s  and  young  people’s  organizations,  aid  agencies, 
church  abroad  and  theological  colleges  as  well  as  secular  and  professional  bodies  and 
people  of  other  faiths”. 

During  the  programme’s  first  phase  (1985-86)  the  participating  churches  are 
replying  to  the  central  question:  “In  your  tradition  and  experience,  how  do  you 
understand  the  nature  and  purpose  of  your  church  in  relation  to  other  Christian 
denominations,  and  as  together  we  share  in  God’s  mission  to  the  world?”  Lent  1986 
was  the  occasion  for  a major  ecumenical  course  for  local  churches,  “What  on  earth  is 
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the  church  for?”,  which  was  carried  by  many  radio  stations  and  involved  some 
million  persons,  mostly  in  house  groups,  whose  response  has  provided  “grassroots” 
input. 

After  a period  of  digesting  results  (1986-87),  the  third  phase  of  the  programme  will 
feature  in  March-April  1987  conferences  at  Nottingham  (England),  Bangor  (Wales) 
and  St  Andrews  (Scotland),  and  a concluding  conference  at  Swanwick  in  August- 
September  1987.  The  end  result  should  be  the  formulation  of  “ecumenical  policy  for 
the  future”,  and  the  design  of  the  ecumenical  instruments  needed  to  carry  it  out.  It  will 
then  be  time  to  challenge  the  churches  and  present  ecumenical  bodies  with  specific 
proposals. 

Contact:  The  Rev.  Colin  Davey,  Secretary,  Division  of  Ecumenical  Affairs,  British 
Council  of  Churches,  2 Eaton  Gate,  London  SWIW  9BL,  England. 


CAMEROON 

CHURCH  UNION  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CAMEROON:  EVANGELICAL  CHURCH  OF  CAMEROON 
— PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  CAMEROON  — PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  CAMEROON 

The  three  churches  have  been  pursuing  common  evangelization  work  since  1964 
(with  a break  only  between  1978-83);  the  committee  has  three  representatives  from 
each  church,  including  three  laypersons.  The  “open  spirit  of  dialogue”  among  church 
leaders  bodes  well  for  the  final  realization  of  their  union. 

Complementary  to  this,  the  principal  goal  over  the  previous  two  years  has  been  to 
deepen  the  awareness  of  church  members  about  the  plans  for  union.  The  principal 
difficulties  are  the  hesitation  of  a few  parishioners  (though  most  wish  for  the  “urgent 
realization”  of  the  union)  and  ministers,  and  financial  limitations  which  hamper  work 
towards  unity. 

In  general  there  are  no  fundamental  theological  differences  among  the  three 
churches;  they  all  recognize,  for  example,  both  ordained  and  non-ordained  ministries 
including  that  of  pastor,  evangelist,  deacon  and  elder.  (However,  the  ministry  of  word 
and  sacraments  belongs  to  the  ordained  ministry  only.)  There  are  minor  differences  in 
the  area  of  church  government,  such  as  the  admission  of  polygamous  persons  to  the 
church.  A projected  constitution  states:  “The  government  of  the  united  church  is  an 
instrument  at  the  service  of  the  church  to  help  it  render  full  obedience  to  the  word  of 
God,  for  the  sake  of  its  own  edification  and  its  service  to  the  world.  The  forms  of 
government  stand  under  the  regenerative  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  within  the 
changing  circumstances  of  the  world  in  which  the  church  lives.” 

Several  common  projects  are  underway:  a united  theological  college  at  Douala, 
seminars  and  conferences  on  union  plans,  strengthening  of  financial  and  personnel 
resources  of  the  union  committee.  But  the  heart  of  the  work  lies  at  the  level  of  the 
parish,  in  the  pursuit  of  common  prayer,  sharing  of  information  with  the  union 
secretariat,  contact  between  the  union  committee  and  women’s,  men’s  and  youth 
groups  within  the  churches,  etc.  A questionnaire  would  be  helpful  in  knowing  the 
mind  of  church  members  on  practical  matters  — for  ecumenical  theory  must  be  linked 
to  the  reality  of  the  local  parish. 

Contact:  Rev.  Makon  R.  Abed-Nego,  Secretaire  permanent.  Church  Union  Com- 
mittee of  the  Cameroon,  B.P.  39,  Douala,  Cameroon. 
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CANADA 


CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  (DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST)  IN  CANADA  — UNITED  CHURCH  OF  CANADA 
Union  negotiations  between  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ)  and  the 
United  Church  of  Canada  have  ceased.  In  June  1984  both  churches  began 
consideration  of  a “study  document”  exploring  possible  paths  towards  union.  The 
replies  from  20  of  30  Disciples  congregations,  and  34  of  92  United  Church 
Presbyteries,  led  the  Joint  National  Committee  on  Union  Negotiations  to  conclude 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  support  in  the  two  churches  to  continue  moving  towards 
organic  union. 

The  discussions  have  led  to  a clearer  self-understanding  on  the  part  of  each  church, 
and  a sharper  awareness  of  its  similarities  — and  differences  — over  against  the  other. 
Congregational  autonomy  and  baptism  were  areas  of  special  difficulty;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  administration  of  the  Lord’s  supper  did  not  appear  to  be  conclusively 
divisive. 

The  Joint  National  Committee,  in  its  report  of  25  January  1985,  recommended  that 
union  discussion  be  terminated  for  the  present,  and  that  the  Committee  be  discharged. 
But  bilateral  conversations  “for  mutual  learning  and  benefit”  are  continuing  between 
the  two  churches.  The  report  called  for  committees  at  regional  and  local  levels  to 
sponsor  joint  activities,  and  for  a national  committee  which  would  focus  on  four  areas: 

1)  “continuing  support  and  encouragement”  of  Disciples/United  Church  joint  congre- 
gations, which  are  strongly  affirmed; 

2)  work  against  the  “prejudice  and  misunderstandings”  some  persons  have  about  the 
baptismal  practices  of  the  other  church;  joint  study  of  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and 
Ministry”  is  suggested  as  one  approach; 

3)  questions  of  congregational  autonomy  and  the  accountability  of  ordained  ministers, 
including  the  question  of  who  may  preside  at  communion  services; 

4)  issues  raised  by  ministers  of  one  church  who  are  exercising  ministry  within  the 
structures  of  the  other. 

Contact:  Rev.  W.  Ray  Miles,  Executive  Minister,  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of 
Christ)  in  Canada,  Suite  303,  55  Cork  Street  E.,  Guelph,  Ont.  NIH  2W7,  Canada. 
(ER,  1978,  p.253f.;  1982,  pp.364jf.) 


ENGLAND 

The  previous  survey  described  recent  progress  through  the  growth  of  local 
ecumenical  projects  (now  about  460  in  number),  the  stimulus  of  Pope  John  Paul 
II’s  visit  in  1982,  and  by  the  publication  of  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  and 
the  Final  Report  of  the  Anglican-Roman  Catholic  International  Commission.  Since 
then  churches,  synods  and  assemblies  have  been  making  their  official  responses  to 
BEM  and  ARCIC,  as  well  as  considering  other  bilateral  documents  such  as  God's 
Reign  and  Our  Unity  (from  the  Anglican-Reformed  dialogue),  and  the  Anglican- 
Lutheran  and  Anglican-Orthodox  Commissions’  reports.  These  have  been  studied 
also  at  local  and  regional  levels,  and  the  “reception”  process  of  these  documents  is 
influencing  Christians,  churches  and  interchurch  attitudes  and  relations  to  various 
degrees. 
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The  Church  of  England  synod  is  also  preparing  new  legislation  (the  Ecumenical 
Relations  Measure  and  Canons)  to  take  account  of  the  development  of  local 
ecumenical  projects.  For  the  British  Council  of  Churches  a particular  concern  is  the 
further  development  of  partnership  in  mission,  ministry  and  witness  between  its 
member  churches  and  Afro-West  Indian,  African  and  Asian  churches,  councils  and 
groups. 

Contact:  Rev.  Colin  Davey,  Secretary,  Division  of  Ecumenical  Affairs,  British 
Council  of  Churches,  2 Eaton  Gate,  London  SWIW  9BL,  England. 

{ER  1976,  pp.SSOff.;  1978,  p.246;  1980,  pp.298jf.;  1982,  pp.366ff.) 


INDIA 

CNI-MCI  UNION  NEGOTIATIONS  COMMITTEE:  THE  CHURCH  OF  NORTH  INDIA  — THE 
METHODIST  CHURCH  IN  INDIA 

Believing  that  it  is  not  only  a united  church  but  has  to  continue  to  be  a uniting 
church,  the  Church  of  North  India  (CNI)  invited  the  Methodist  Church  in  India  (MCI) 
to  enter  into  union  negotiations.  The  first  meeting  of  the  union  negotiations  com- 
mittee, on  which  each  church  has  seven  members,  was  held  in  August  1985.  The 
“terms  of  reference”  for  the  committee  direct  it  to  inform  the  churches  of  the  progress 
of  negotiations  and  empower  it,  “after  careful  study  and  prayerful  deliberations”,  to 
“draw  up  a concrete  plan  for  union  between  the  MCI  and  the  CNI”.  The  committee  is 
to  meet  at  least  each  six  months  to  ensure  progress  in  its  work. 

Bishop  Lance  offered  on  behalf  of  the  MCI  13  specific  areas  for  negotiation  towards 
union.  These  ranged  from  restructuring  of  certain  dioceses  to  the  constitution  of  the 
new  church,  and  properties  of  the  respective  present  churches.  The  MCI  proposed  that 
the  CNI  accept  the  final  three  areas  “as  the  ‘first  step’  to  growing  together  in  unity”. 
These  were: 

— unification  of  the  episcopate  of  the  MCI  within  the  new  church; 

— recognition  of  the  ordained  ministry  of  the  MCI; 

— intercommunion  between  the  MCI  and  CNI. 

It  was  agreed  that  these  issues  would  “be  borne  in  mind”,  as  negotiations  progress. 
Specific  plans  were  charted  for  future  work.  Bishop  Lance  also  indicated  that  the  basis 
for  starting  negotiations  should  be  the  Plan  for  Church  Union  in  North  India}  This 
text  was  agreed  as  the  focus  for  the  committee’s  next  meeting,  along  with  the  issue  of 
“the  nature  of  the  unity  we  seek”. 

This  second  meeting  occurred  in  April  1986  and  immediately  came  to  grips  with 
serious  issues  in  the  lives  of  the  two  churches.  Papers  were  presented  on  “The  Unity 
We  Seek”  (CNI),  “Exploring  Steps  Towards  CNI-MCI  Unity”  (MCI)  and  on  the 
Methodist  view  of  episcopacy. 

The  MCI  argued  that  “there  were  no  fundamental  differences  between  the  two 
churches  in  the  concept  and"  functions  of  the  episcopate,  presbyterians/eiders  and 
deacons”,  and  that  consequently  immediate  steps  could  be  taken  — as  “interim  goals 
towards  union”  — towards  mutual  recognition,  unification  and  acceptance  of  these 
ministries.  Given  this  agreement  upon  ministerial  orders,  it  noted,  intercommunion 


'4th  ed.,  1965. 
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should  follow  automatically.  This  led  to  several  practical  suggestions  including 
inviting  presbyters/eiders  to  each  other’s  churches  to  celebrate  communion,  and  using 
each  other’s  liturgies. 

The  key  point  was  that  for  the  MCI  such  steps  could  — in  fact,  should  — take  place 
“outside  the  structural  union”  of  the  two  churches,  without  waiting  to  determine  the 
eventual  shape  which  that  would  take.  The  CNI,  however,  pointed  out  that  already  in 
the  Plan  for  Church  Union  of  1965  the  unification  of  ministries  occurs  in  the  context 
of  the  union  of  the  churches.  For  the  CNI  it  is  this  which  enables  the  uniting  of 
ministries  with,  and  without,  the  “historic  episcopate”  and  offers  a framework  for  the 
inclusion  of  what  would  be  “non-ordained”  ministries  such  as  MCI  local  elders  and 
local  deacons.  (It  should  be  noted  that  both  churches  already  accept  the  principle  of  the 
ordination  of  women.)  Unification  of  ministries  outside  the  structural  union  would, 
said  the  CNI,  “require  a great  deal  of  theological  spadework  and  time”.  Thus  progress 
on  the  understanding  of  episcopacy  is  necessary.  An  MCI  paper  argued  that  “apostolic 
succession”  is  not  just  a question  of  apostolic  and  episcopal  functions  but  means 
continuity  in  apostolic  faith,  tradition  and  mission.  This  approach  “resonates”  with  the 
CNI’s  acceptance  of  “the  broad  interpretation  of  apostolic  succession”  in  the  BEM 
text,  and  may  offer  a way  forward. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  committee  will  be  in  January  1987. 

Contact:  Rev.  Stanley  E.  Downes,  Honorary  Secretary,  CNI-MCI  Union 
Negotiations  Committee,  Methodist  Centre,  21  YMCA  Road,  Bombay  Central, 
Bombay  — 400  008,  India.  Also:  Rev.  Pritam  B.  Santram,  Honorary  Joint 
Secretary,  CNI-MCI  Union  Negotiations  Committee,  16  Pandit  Pant  Marg,  New 
Delhi  — 110  001,  India. 


JOINT  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  NORTH  INDIA,  CHURCH  OF  SOUTH  INDIA,  AND  THE 
MAR  THOMA  CHURCH 

The  fourth  meeting  (November-December  1985)  of  the  joint  council  urged  that 
information  on  the  process  towards  unity  of  the  three  “percolate  to  the  grassroots 
level”.  Specific  suggestions  to  achieve  this  included  an  annual  “festival  of  unity”,  and 
wide  distribution  in  regional  languages  of  a booklet  on  unity  issues.  Convenors  for 
eight  regional  councils,  to  promote  joint  programmes  for  youth,  pastors,  and  women, 
were  also  appointed. 

A bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church  in  India  attended  as  an  observer.  This  church  is 
moving  towards  closer  ties  to  the  joint  council,  as  well  as  negotiating  towards  union 
with  the  CNI. 

Some  observers  emphasized  the  need  for  the  joint  council  to  take  a much  more 
active  approach  to  union  discussions,  and  called  for  a “new  model  of  union”  which 
would  allow  for  much  greater  decentralization  than  at  present. 


THE  NETHERLANDS 

NETHERLANDS  REFORMED  CHURCH  — REFORMED  CHURCHES  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 
The  synods  of  the  Netherlands  Reformed  Church  and  the  Reformed  Churches  in  the 
Netherlands  have  adopted  a common  statement  starting  “a  process  of  reunion  and 
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renewal”  to  form  one  church.  The  process  is  called  “Samen  op  weg”  (“Together  on  the 
Way”),  and  looks  towards  the  reunification  of  the  two  Reformed  Churches  by  the  year 
2010. 

It  has  recently  been  reported  that  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands  is  interested  in  joining  the  eventual  consolidated  church  — “if  a 
way  can  be  found  by  which  the  Lutherans  could  maintain  their  ties  to  the  Lutheran 
Communion”.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Lutheran  presence  might  be  a “helpful 
catalyst”  in  resolving  disputed  points  between  the  two  Reformed  churches.  Clearly 
events  in  the  Netherlands  raise  significant  issues  about  the  intra-confessional  union 
process,  and  about  the  relation  of  uniting  church  “components”  to  their  parent  world 
confessional  bodies. 

Contact:  Dr  C.P.  van  Andel,  Horst  5,  Driebergen,  Netherlands. 

(ER  1974,  pp.315jf.;  1976,  pp.338ff.;  1978,  pp.252f.;  1980,  pp.296f.;  1984, 
ppAlOf.) 


NEW  ZEALAND 

NEGOTIATING  CHURCHES  UNITY  COUNCIL:  ASSOCIATED  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  — 
CHURCH  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND  (ANGLICAN)  — CONGREGATIONAL  UNION 
OF  NEW  ZEALAND  — METHODIST  CHURCH  OF  NEW  ZEALAND  — PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 
OF  NEW  ZEALAND 

Work  towards  unity  in  New  Zealand  has  proceeded  on  many  fronts.  The  negotiating 
churches  unity  council  has  had  two  recent  goals:  the  first  has  been  the  development  of 
a review  paper  (“Why  Unity  — Why  Now?”)  exploring  the  gospel  imperative  for  unity 
within  the  specific  New  Zealand  context.  The  paper  moves  from  the  initial  impulse  to 
unity,  through  an  exploration  of  the  diverse  heritages  of  the  churches  and  their  present 
context,  to  the  issues  of  diversity  in  unity  and  various  possible  models  of  unity.  It  is 
intended  for  wide  discussion  within  the  churches. 

The  second  goal  has  been  the  strengthening  of  local  ecumenical  activity  through  the 
130  local  “cooperative  ventures”.  Three  consultations  of  such  projects  were  held  in 
1984  and  1985  in  order  to  affirm  their  distinctive  role  within  the  churches  and  society, 
to  encourage  discussion  between  cooperative  ventures  and  regional/national  levels  of 
their  member  churches,  and  to  identify  problems  and  possibilities  for  the  future.  (The 
booklet  Where  is  the  Church  contains  studies  and  papers  delivered  by  John  Bluck  at 
the  last  of  these  meetings.) 

The  more  than  sixty  recommendations  from  these  consultations  emphasized  the 
enormous  energy  and  enthusiasm  arising  from  the  experience  of  being  actually  united 
locally  for  mission.  Such  experience,  of  course,  creates  frustration  with  structures  of 
the  larger  church  which  are  not  yet  united,  and  some  difficult  problems  of  member- 
ship. Many  who  have  grown  up  within  cooperative  ventures  no  longer  see  themselves 
as  “Anglican”,  “Methodist”  or  “Presbyterian”;  the  inability  of  the  churches  formally  to 
recognize  and  deal  with  this  is  the  focus  of  some  “creative  anger”. 

An  important  development  is  the  discussion  of  “evolutionary”  or  “staged” 
approaches  to  unity.  This  technique,  presently  being  tested  by  Methodist  and  Presbyte- 
rian churches,  tries  to  move  away  from  the  “package”  approach  of  traditional  union 
schemes.  A formal  “plan  of  union”  is  not  written;  rather,  specific  elements  of  greater 
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visible  unity  are  tackled  separately.  It  understands  the  path  to  union  as  a process  which 
seeks  to  build  upon  existing  areas  of  cooperation  at  all  levels  of  church  life,  and  to 
“accelerate  the  process  of  growing  together”  towards  an  “integration  of  respective 
traditions,  heritages,  pieties  and  spiritualities”.  The  Anglican  general  synod  has  recently 
approved  this  approach  in  principle,  though  specific  “stages”  remain  to  be  defined. 

One  “stage”  of  special  importance  to  local  cooperative  ventures  is  mutual  recogni- 
tion of  all  members  of  each  of  the  participating  churches.  This  would  ideally  involve 
mutual  recognition  of  baptisms;  while  “the  theological  rightness  of  this  position  is 
agreed  upon”,  the  church-constitutional  consequences  must  still  be  worked  out. 

Two  further  features  of  the  scene  deserve  mention.  First,  there  is  presently  intense 
discussion  towards  the  creation  of  a new  ecumenical  body  in  New  Zealand.  This 
would  replace  the  present  National  Council  of  Churches  in  New  Zealand  with  a 
structure  within  which  the  Roman  Catholics  could  be  fully  involved.  As  part  of  this 
process,  an  “integrating  consultation”  was  held  in  September  1986  on  responses  to 
BEM,  international  and  national  bi/multilateral  discussions  and  local  ecumenical 
cooperation.  Sponsors  were  the  negotiating  churches  unity  council,  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  and  the  Catholic  commission  on  ecumenism.  The  second 
specific  feature  is  the  profound  importance  of  bicultural  and  multicultural  issues  in 
New  Zealand  culture  — in  some  ways  especially  in  its  churches.  Indeed  it  may  be  that 
the  present  Methodist-Presbyterian  “unity  by  stages”  approach  will  stand  or  fall  on  the 
attitude  taken  by  Maori  and  Polynesian  sections  of  these  churches. 

Thus  this  has  been  a period  of  new  initiatives  and  much  creative  work,  stimulated 
particularly  by  the  serious  participation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  ecumenical 
dialogue  at  local  levels.  But  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  it  remains  true  that  “the 
large  mass  of  Christians  is  yet  untouched”  by  these  exciting  developments. 

Contact:  Rev.  Denis  M.  Povey,  Secretary,  Negotiating  Churches  Unity  Council, 
P.O.  Box  27095,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

(ER  1960,  p.243;  1962,  pp.365Jf.;  1964,  pp.424ff.;  1966,  pp.363ff.;  1968, 
pp.276ff.;  1970,  pp.326jf.;  1978,  pp.242jf.;  1980,  pp.292ff.;  1982,  pp.376ff.;  1984, 
P-411f.) 


SCOTLAND 

MULTILATERAL  CHURCH  CONVERSATION  IN  SCOTLAND;  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  — 
THE  CONGREGATIONAL  UNION  OF  SCOTLAND  — THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  SCOTLAND 
— THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  IN  SCOTLAND  — THE  UNITED  FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  — 
THE  UNITED  REFORMED  CHURCH 

In  December  1984  the  multilateral  church  conversation  in  Scotland  presented  its 
final  report  to  the  six  conferring  churches.  The  document,  entitled  “Christian  Unity  — 
Now  is  the  Time”,  crystallizes  18  years  of  negotiating  towards  unity. 

The  area  of  ministry  poses  the  greatest  difficulties  for  union.  The  multilateral 
conversation  has  cautiously  suggested  to  non-episcopally  ordered  churches  “the 
adoption  of  a form  of  personal  ministry  not  just  at  the  congregational  level  but  also  at 
the  regional  level  of  the  church’s  life  and  structure”.  On  the  other  side  of  this  question, 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  must  decide  whether  to  participate  in  “designing 
jointly  episcopacy  for  Scotland”,  and  its  position  with  regard  to  the  “restoration  of  a 
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genuine  diaconate”.  It  also  must  consider  its  position  on  the  ordination  of  women, 
since  the  other  five  conferring  churches  “do  ordain  women,  and  have  every  intention 
of  continuing  to  do  so”.  The  conclusion  of  the  report  poses  five  specific  suggestions  to 
the  six  participating  churches,  namely  that  they: 

1)  endorse  the  agreement  on  three  central  theological  issues; 

2)  acknowledge  that  this  now  provides  sufficient  doctrinal  agreement  to  enter  into 
church  union; 

3)  note  the  operation  of  “non-theological  factors”  within  their  ecumenical  discussions; 

4)  accept  the  proposed  principles  for  “relations  between  church  and  state”; 

5)  authorize  the  multilateral  conversation  “to  draw  up  a basis  and  plan  of  union”  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  set  out  in  the  report. 

The  conversation  has  established  a working  party  to  address  the  specific  issue  of 
“the  nature  and  range  of  diaconal  ministries”  appropriate  for  a united  church.  This  will 
be  based  both  upon  the  historical  office  of  deacon  and  the  present  experience  of  each 
of  the  churches.  Meanwhile,  the  report  as  a whole  is  being  debated  as  the  churches 
move  towards  their  next  assemblies.  Thus  it  is  now  up  to  the  churches  to  say  where 
they  wish  to  go  in  the  matter  of  union  in  Scotland. 

We  note  from  other  sources  that  Scotland  has  also  seen  important  progress  in  mutual 
recognition  of  ministries  among  five  of  the  churches  involved  in  the  multilateral 
conversations.  (The  Episcopal,  or  Anglican,  Church  is  not  involved  in  this  aspect.) 
Following  a joint  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  the  five  churches  signed  an  agreement  in 
February  1986  that  “ministers  of  all  these  churches  may  exercise  all  aspects  of  their 
ministries,  including  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments,  in  any  of  these  churches  when 
invited  to  do  so  and  in  accordance  with  the  recognized  procedures  of  these  churches”. 

Contact:  Rev.  John  N.  Wylie,  B.D.,  Secretary,  Multilateral  Church  Conversation 
in  Scotland,  15  Damhall  Drive,  Perth  PH2  OH  A,  Scotland. 

(ER  1974,  p.319;  1976,  p.333;  1978,  p.247;  1980,  pp.302f.;  1982,  pp.378f.;  1984, 
PpA12f.) 


SOUTHERN  AFRICA 

CHURCH  UNITY  COMMISSION:  CHURCH  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA  (ANGLICAN) 
— METHODIST  CHURCH  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA  — PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  SOUTHERN 
AFRICA  — REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  — TSONGA  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  — 
UNITED  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA 

No  formal  report  was  received  this  year,  due  undoubtedly  to  the  situation  of  crisis  in 
Southern  Africa.  Earlier  communications  indicate  a shift  in  focus  away  from  the 
enthusiasm  of  earlier  years  for  organic  union.  “All  church  leaders  and  a majority  of 
church  members  acknowledge  that  ‘we  are  one  in  the  spirit  and  one  in  the  Lord’,  joint 
action  for  mission  and  service  is  common  enough  and  there  are  a significant  and  growing 
number  of  united  congregations  at  the  local  level.  There  is  no  great  enthusiasm, 
however,  for  the  breaking  down  of  denominational  barriers  and  the  structural  unity  of 
the  church.”  The  hoped-for  union  between  two  of  the  CUC  members,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Southern  Africa  and  the  United  Congregational  Church  of  Southern  Africa, 
has  not  occurred  and  further  negotiations  have  been  abandoned.  Furthermore  the  third 
draft  of  the  plan  of  union  has  failed  to  generate  enthusiasm  within  the  churches. 
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In  some  cases  churches  are  divided  internally  on  theological  issues,  for  example 
over  demands  for  “re-baptism”.  But  the  divisions  of  the  human  community  also 
impose  themselves  on  the  churches,  and  contribute  to  the  fragmentation  of  the 
church.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  one  of  which  appears  to  be  the  women  of 
the  churches  within  the  Church  Unity  Commission.  It  is  they  who  are  the  active 
supporters  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity,  and  who  have  translated  the 
third  draft  of  the  plan  of  union  (which  is  the  basis  of  present  union  negotiations). 
Women  “constitute  a two-thirds  majority  of  the  CUC  member  churches  and  their 
influence  and  enthusiasm  could  be  a major  factor  in  bringing  about  the  union  of  the 
fragmented  Body  of  Christ”. 

Meetings  for  clergy  on  the  plan  of  union  were  well  received,  and  appeared  to  clarify 
many  issues.  There  appeared  to  be  support  for  a process  which,  although  it  requires  the 
acceptance  of  a plan  of  union,  will  lead  not  to  immediate  organic  unity  but  to  an 
interim  stage  which  emphasizes  mutual  recognition  among  the  churches: 

— each  church  will  admit  as  communicant  members  those  accepted  as  such  by  any  of 
the  other  churches  (assuming  baptism  and  profession  of  faith); 

— ordained  ministers  of  each  church  will  be  accepted  as  such  by  the  other  churches 
“with  authority  to  exercise  their  ministry  within  each  of  them,  when  duly  licenced 
or  appointed  by  the  appropriate  authority”; 

— mutual  participation  in  all  future  ordinations  in  each  of  the  covenanting  churches. 
Yet  the  churches’  search  for  unity  continues  to  be  marked  by  the  divisions  which 

tear  Southern  Africa  as  a whole.  As  discussed  in  the  introduction  to  this  biennial 
survey,  the  churches  strive  to  be  a sign  of  unity  and  reconciliation.  An  example  is 
chapter  2 of  the  Anglican  handbook  on  unity,  “Taking  the  Next  Step”  (available  from 
the  office  of  the  bishop  of  Grahamstown,  P.O.  Box  162,  Grahamstown  6140, 
Southern  Africa).  This  text  offers  suggestions  on  ways  for  contact  between  Christians 
of  different  denominations,  different  language  groups  and  different  races.  It  is  this 
persistent  call  to  reconciliation,  together  with  the  solidarity  of  the  churches  with  those 
who  suffer,  which  makes  the  quest  for  unity  a part  of  the  church’s  prophetic  witness. 
Contact:  Mr  Joseph  Wing,  P.O.  Box  31083,  Braamfontein,  Transvaal. 

(ER  1964,  ppAMff.;  1966,  p.354;  1968,  p.271;  1970,  pp.256jf.;  1972,  pp.356jf.; 
1974,  pp.309jf.;  1976,  pp.315jf.;  1978,  pp.235jf.;  1980,  pp.288f.;  1982,  p.379f.; 
1984,  p.413f.) 

TANZANIA 

CHURCH  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  TANZANIA  (ANGLICAN)  — EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN 
CHURCH  IN  TANZANIA  — JOINT  BOARD  OF  THE  MORAVIAN  CHURCH  IN  TANZANIA 
Church  union  in  Tanzania  faces  an  uncertain  future.  Moravian  representatives  were 
not  present  at  a meeting  arranged  by  the  secretary  of  the  Christian  Council  of  Tanzania 
on  6 February  1985.  Analysis  of  the  earlier  “consultation”  towards  union  revealed  that 
most  of  the  consulting  churches  — their  priorities  being  elsewhere  — had  not  been 
ready  to  provide  financial  support  for  consultation  meetings.  Thus  there  is  reason  to 
question  the  “zeal  for  unity”  among  the  churches  there. 

Contact:  Rev.  Canon  R.G.P.  Lambum,  P.O.  Box  2,  Utete,  Tanzania. 

(ER  1970,  p.355;  1972,  p.254f.;  1974,  p.348;  1980,  p.289f.) 
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UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 


CONSULTATION  ON  CHURCH  UNION:  AFRICAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  — AFRI- 
CAN METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  ZION  CHURCH  — CHRISTIAN  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH  — CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  (DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST)  — EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  — INTER- 
NATIONAL COUNCIL  OF  COMMUNITY  CHURCHES  — PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  (USA)  — 
UNITED  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST  — UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 

The  two  years  since  the  previous  union  survey  have  been  most  eventful.  The 
Consultation’s  16th  plenary  (November  1984)  saw  the  submission  to  the 
churches  of  two  major,  definitive  documents.  The  first  is  The  COCU  Consensus: 
In  Quest  of  a Church  of  Christ  Uniting.  It  is  a theological  document,  55  pages  in 
length,  “representing  the  agreement  of  the  COCU  participants  in  matters  of 
faith,  including  the  theological  foundations  of  worship,  sacraments,  and  minis- 
try”. It  is  the  fruit  of  previous  drafts  submitted  to  the  churches  for  study  and 
response  in  1970,  1976  and  1980;  the  churches  are  now  asked  “by  formal  action, 
to  recognize  in  it: 

1)  an  expression,  in  the  matters  with  which  it  deals,  of  the  apostolic  faith,  order, 
worship,  and  witness  of  the  church; 

2)  an  anticipation  of  the  church  uniting  which  the  participating  bodies,  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  wish  to  become;  and 

3)  a sufficient  theological  basis  for  the  covenanting  acts  and  the  uniting  process 
proposed  at  this  time  by  the  consultation.” 

This  “recognition”  is  expected  to  occur  between  1986  and  1989.  The  second,  49- 
page  document  is  Covenanting  Toward  Unity:  From  Consensus  to  Communion.  This 
is  offered  to  the  nine  member  denominations  for  study  and  response  — rather  than 
formal  action  — by  the  end  of  1986,  and  is  a proposal  for  “steps  and  stages”  on  the 
way  towards  visible  unity  among  the  nine  member  denominations.  It  describes  “an  act 
and  a process,  called  ‘covenanting’,  whereby  the  nine  churches  come  into  a new  and 
highly  visible  relationship  of  unity  with  one  another”.  Rather  than  institutional  merger 
it  seeks  a form  of  conciliar  fellowship  (developing  a model  suggested  by  Faith  and 
Order  in  the  1970s)  “in  which  ‘local  churches’  are  themselves  truly  united  in  one  faith, 
one  baptism,  one  eucharist,  and  one  mutually  recognized  and  reconciled  ministry”.  A 
solemn  liturgical  event  at  national,  regional  and  local  levels  will  enact  what  will  have 
been  already  approved  juridically  in  each  church: 

— the  mutual  recognition  of  members  in  one  baptism; 

— the  mutual  recognition  of  each  other  as  churches; 

— the  claiming  together  of  the  COCU  consensus; 

— the  recognition  and  reconciliation  of  ordained  ministries  (in  a form  compatible 
with  BEM,§58); 

— the  formation  of  councils  of  oversight; 

— the  establishing  of  regular  eucharistic  fellowship; 

— the  commitment  to  engaging  together  in  mission  and  evangelism. 

The  Covenanting  document  will  be  revised  in  light  of  responses  received  from  the 
churches;  it  is  hoped  that  a COCU  plenary  in  1988  will  submit  a revised  Covenanting 
proposal  to  the  churches  for  definitive  action. 

COCU’s  focus  is  now  upon  the  communication  and  interpretation  of  these  proposals 
among  the  churches.  But  the  larger  ecumenical  movement  is  being  kept  in  view;  a 
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primary  goal  in  the  process  is  maintaining  contact  with  councils  of  churches  at  all 
levels.  An  important  development  is  that  the  continuing  general  secretary,  Dr  Gerald 
F.  Moede,  has  been  joined  by  a general  secretary  for  strategy  and  interpretation,  the 
Presbyterian  ecumenist  Dr  David  W.A.  Taylor. 

In  addition  the  ongoing  activities  of  COCU  have  continued,  including  publication  of 
a Lenten  devotional  booklet  (“Liberation  and  Unity”),  developed  in  cooperation  with 
the  three  predominantly  black  member  churches,  and  continuing  work  by  the  commis- 
sion on  racism,  the  reconstituted  task  force  on  women,  and  a staff  advisory  group  on 
full  participation  of  persons  with  disabilities.  With  two  major  documents  before  the 
churches,  the  cautiously  optimistic  note  of  the  previous  Biennial  Survey  report 
continues;  but  the  focus  has  shifted.  After  25  years  of  patient  work  by  COCU,  its  own 
member  churches  have  entered  a crucial  phase  of  decision-making.  The  initiative  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  churches  themselves. 

Contact:  Dr  Gerald  F.  Moede,  Consultation  on  Church  Union,  Research  Park  — 
151  Wall  Street,  Princeton,  NJ,  USA. 

(ER  1962,  ppJ77-379;  1964,  pp.328Jf.;  1966,  pp.379ff.;  1968,  pp. 288-290;  1970, 
p.279;  1972,  p.370;  1974,  p.234  and  pp.323jf.;  1976,  pp.345Jf.;  1978,  pp.255ff.; 
1980,  pp.305jf.;  1982,  pp.382ff.;  1984,  pp.416ff.) 


CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  (DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST)  — UNITED  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST 

In  the  summer  of  1985  the  general  assembly  of  the  Christian  Church  (Disciples  of 
-Christ)  and  the  general  synod  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  adopted  an  identically- 
worded  resolution  declaring  a “new  ecumenical  partnership”  between  the  two  churches. 
The  new  partnership  was  based  on  “five  fundamental  learnings  regarding  the  changing 
understanding  of  the  goal  of  Christian  unity  and  church  union”.  These  had  arisen  through 
six  years  of  covenantal  work  and  study  between  the  two  denominations  (1979-85) 
exploring  the  possibility  of  initiating  formal  union  conversations.  The  five  points  are: 

1.  The  unity  we  seek  is  not  something  we  create...  (it)  comes  as  a gift  from  God... 
This  unity  does  not  depend  on  like-mindedness,  nor  is  it  destroyed  by  our  diversity. 

2.  The  unity  we  seek  is  centred  in  the  gathering  of  the  community  at  the  Lord’s 
supper...  where  the  church  and  the  world  intersect  in  the  presence  of  Christ...  and 
Christians  are  sent  forth  to  serve  and  to  love. 

3.  The  unity  we  seek  is  focused  upon  active  participation  in  the  mission  of  the  church 
to  overcome  brokenness,  alienation  and  separation  among  all  people. 

4.  The  unity  we  seek  must  include  ways  for  us  to  take  active  responsibility  for  one 
• another  and  to  make  decisions  together  that  guide  our  worship,  witness  and  service. 

5.  The  path  to  unity  is  neither  a detailed  map...  nor  a blueprint...  the  road  to  unity  is 
primarily  a faith  journey  into  the  future  in  which,  only  when  the  first  steps  have 
been  taken,  will  the  next  stage  become  clear. 

These  principles  led  to  “three  primary  marks”  of  the  new  ecumenical  relationship: 

1)  commitment  to  respond  together  to  the  mission  God  has  entrusted  to  the  church; 

2)  theological  work  to  equip  our  churches  as  they  grow  towards  full  communion; 

3)  common  worship  with  frequent  and  intentional  sharing  in  the  Lord’s  supper. 

In  addition  there  is  strong  affirmation  of  both  churches’  participation  in  the 
Consultation  on  Church  Union  (COCU),  and  their  ultimate  goal  as  “the  oneness  of  the 
whole  body  of  Christ”.  Is  this  proposal  for  “partnership”,  as  some  have  suggested,  a 
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retreat  from  the  goal  of  church  union?  On  the  contrary,  its  proponents  consider  it  a “bold 
and  imaginative  new  model  for  pursuing  church  unity”.  To  understand  this  one  must  see 
its  distinctive  quality,  free  from  the  assumptions  and  stereotypes  of  earlier  union 
schemes.  For  example,  the  metaphor  of  partnership  invites  the  two  churches  to  see 
themselves  not  gathered  around  the  negotiating  table,  but  moving  together  in  pilgrim- 
age. The  unity  agenda  is  not  primarily  in  terms  of  institutional  structures,  or  organiza- 
tional merger;  the  partnership  is  realized  around  the  primary  tasks  of  church  life  in 
mission,  theology  and  worship.  And  it  is  not  a “top-down”  process  but  a call  to  the  whole 
life  and  membership  of  both  churches  to  share  in  the  direction  and  flow  of  the  process. 

This  leads  to  several  specific  challenges  to  both  churches.  First,  they  are  to  practise 
coordinated  planning  (and,  wherever  possible,  joint  staffing)  in  the  areas  of  common 
mission  such  as  education,  evangelism,  peace  with  justice,  economic  justice  and 
human  equality.  Second,  a 20-member  national  committee  is  to  prepare  recommenda- 
tions for  the  1989  general  assembly  and  general  synod  which  would  lead  to  full 
eucharistic  fellowship,  mutual  recognition  of  members  and  ordained  ministers,  and  a 
common  commitment  to  proclamation  and  service  to  the  world,  as  well  as  common 
decision-making.  Notably,  this  theological  work  will  take  shape  in  light  of  both 
churches’  “receiving”  the  theological  convergence  reflected  in  the  WCC  Faith  and 
Order  text  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”  and  in  the  COCU  Consensus. 

Third,  the  churches  are  to  recognize  the  centrality  of  worship  in  their  lives.  The 
ecumenical  partnership  committee  will  help  familiarize  the  churches  with  each  other’s 
worship  sources,  and  encourage  frequent  shared  worship.  A service  of  word  and 
sacrament  will  be  prepared  for  use  in  local,  regional  and  national  settings  to  celebrate 
the  partnership,  beginning  with  the  1987  general  synod  and  general  assembly. 

Finally,  the  partnership  challenges  the  churches  in  the  area  of  joint  decision- 
making. All  governing  and  decisioning  bodies  in  both  churches  are  called  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  moving  towards  ecumenical  membership,  with  voice  (and,  where 
possible,  vote)  from  the  partner  church. 

Contact:  Dr  Robert  K.  Welsh,  Staff  Cooidinator  for  Disciples-UCC  Ecumenical 
Partnership,  Council  on  Christian  Unity,  P.O.  Box  1986,  Indianapolis,  IN  46206,  USA. 

(ER  1976,  p.349;  1978,  pp.257f;  1980,  pp.307f;  1982,  pp.385f;  1984,  pp.418f) 


WALES 

COMMISSION  OF  THE  COVENANTED  CHURCHES:  THE  CHURCH  IN  WALES  (ANGLICAN)  — 
THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  — THE  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  WALES  — THE  UNITED 
REFORMED  CHURCH  — CERTAIN  CONGREGATIONS  OF  THE  BAPTIST  UNION  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 

Very  significant  developments  have  occurred  in  Wales  since  the  publication  of  the 
next-to-last  Biennial  Survey  in  1982  (the  report  submitted  for  the  most  recent  Survey, 
published  in  1984,  having  been  omitted  by  editorial  error  in  Geneva). 

In  this  period  the  commission  has  had  three  priorities: 

1)  education  within  the  churches  about  the  achievements  and  opportunities  of  the 
covenant; 

2)  encouragement  of  local  initiatives  within  the  covenant; 

3)  preparation  of  a report  on  the  nature,  pattern  and  reconciliation  of  ministries. 
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An  education  group  initiated  a number  of  activities  to  encourage  local  education. 
An  annual  covenant  Sunday  was  established  (the  second  Sunday  after  Pentecost) 
which  invites  local  congregations  to  focus  on  the  covenant,  normally  through  a joint 
celebration  of  holy  communion  or  other  shared  activities.  In  addition  some  youth 
events  have  been  held,  and  some  localities  have  set  aside  the  10th  of  each  month  as  a 
day  for  focus  upon  the  covenant.  In  some  areas  there  are  joint  study  and  discussion 
groups  also. 

An  ecumenical  festival  (“God’s  Family  Festival”)  was  held  on  24  May  1986  to 
celebrate  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  council  and  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
commission  of  covenanted  churches.  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  was  the  chief  guest,  with 
around  20,000  people  attending;  it  was  an  encouraging  and  joyful  occasion  which 
deepened  awareness  of  belonging  to  one  family  of  God,  and  commitment  to  searching 
for  greater  unity.  A study  pack  on  the  festival  theme,  including  one  unit  on  the 
covenant,  had  been  prepared  and  was  studied  extensively  throughout  Wales.  Finally, 
the  broader  interchurch  process  (see  the  account  under  Britain)  “Not  Strangers  but 
Pilgrims”  has  given  another  opportunity  for  local  discussion  about  the  unity  we  are 
seeking  — particularly  through  the  Lent  ’86  programme  on  “What  on  Earth  is  the 
Church  For?”  Encouragement  of  local  initiatives  within  the  covenant  has  been  focused 
on  establishing  local  ecumenical  projects  (LEPs),  there  being  still  only  a small  number 
in  Wales,  and  in  developing  patterns  of  shared  ministry  between  the  covenanted 
churches.  The  document  “Shared  Ministry”,  due  for  publication  at  the  time  of  writing, 
includes  guidelines  and  models  for  LEPs  within  the  covenant  in  Wales,  and  guidelines 
on  the  sharing  of  ordained  personnel  in  areas  of  pastoral  need.  The  latter  provides  for 
the  possibility  of  clergy  from  the  non-episcopal  covenanted  churches  being  able  to 
exercise  pastoral  care  over  Anglican  congregations  within  the  covenant  — but  with 
two  crucial  exceptions,  i.e.  solemnization  of  matrimony  and  ministry  of  the  sacrament 
at  the  eucharist. 

Consultation  among  church  leaders  locally  and  nationally  provides  essential  support 
for  such  moves.  Yet  concern  remains  that  far  too  few  local  ecumenical  initiatives  are 
being  taken  within  the  covenant.  It  appears  that  local  initiatives  will  not  be  effective 
until  the  churches  nationally  and  regionally  give  priority  to  developing  shared  patterns 
for  mission  and  ministry  within  the  covenant,  rather  than  to  maintaining  existing 
denominational  patterns.  This  is  the  test  of  seriousness  about  the  covenant;  few  of  the 
churches  so  far  have  passed  this  test! 

One  approach  has  been  appointment  of  five  ecumenical  field  workers,  seconded  by 
their  churches  one  day  each  week  to  foster  local  initiatives.  And  recent  material  on 
“covenanting  locally”  offers  guidance  on  education,  worship  and  mission  together. 

The  third  priority  in  recent  years  has  been  preparation  of  a report  on  the  nature, 
pattern  and  reconciliation  of  ministry,  now  published  as  Ministry  in  a Uniting  Church: 
From  Recognition  to  Reconciliation  and  available  from  the  Commission  at  £1.25  plus 
postage. 

The  text  reflects  the  commission’s  belief  that  “a  fully  reconciled  ministry  will  only 
be  possible  within  a uniting  church”  and  outlines  a proposed  pattern  of  ministry  for 
such  a church,  together  with  steps  towards  a scheme  of  union  to  bring  this  church 
about.  It  builds  on  agreements  already  reached  by  the  covenanted  churches  and  on 
their  ten  years’  experience  of  shared  ministry.  Beginning  from  the  ministry  of  the 
whole  people  of  God,  and  the  belief  that  in  a uniting  church  all  ministries  should  be 
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open  equally  to  men  and  women,  the  document  finds  that  “a  pattern  embracing  the 
ministry  of  deacons,  presbyters  and  bishops  best  meets  the  criteria  of  continuity  and 
renewal  and,  therefore,  should  be  the  basis  for  a uniting  church  in  Wales”. 

The  churches  are  asked  to  respond  “at  the  highest  appropriate  level  of  authority”  to 
four  questions  by  31  December  1987.  These  are: 

1 . Is  the  pattern  of  ministry  outlined  in  Part  I of  the  report  acceptable  to  your  church? 

2.  Do  you  encourage  the  commission  to  proceed  forthwith  to  draft  a scheme  of  union 
to  be  inaugurated  with  the  intentions  and  on  the  lines  of  Part  II  of  the  report? 

3.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  accept  the  principle  and  consequences  of  local  acts  of 
reconciliation  (as  described  in  paras  82-84  of  the  report)  above? 

4.  Do  you  encourage  the  commission  to  submit  a common  ordination  service  for  use 
during  parallel  ordination  services  in  the  period  leading  up  to  the  inauguration  of  a 
uniting  church? 

Clearly  the  report  represents  an  important  turning  point  in  the  growth  towards  union 
in  Wales,  and  the  churches’  responses  will  be  critical  for  the  future  of  the  covenant. 
Naturally  the  report  also  raises  important  questions  for  member  churches  of  the 
Council  of  Churches  for  Wales  which  have  not  covenanted.  (Some  are  fostering 
community  ministry  patterns  outside  the  covenant  framework,  but  involving  some  of 
the  covenanted  churches.)  How  does  growth  within  the  covenant,  then,  affect  the 
wider  search  for  unity  in  Wales?  This  particular  ball  must  now  be  in  the  court  of  the 
Council  of  Churches  for  Wales! 

Contact:  Rev.  Noel  A.  Davies,  General  Secretary,  Council  of  Churches  for  Wales, 
First  Floor,  21  St  Helen’s  Road,  Abertawe  (Swansea)  SAl  4AP,  Wales. 

(ER  1966,  p.37l;  1968,  p.281;  1970,  pp.271jf.;  1972,  pp.366jf.;  see  also  “Cov- 
enanting for  Union  in  Wales”  by  Paul  Ballard,  in  Study  Encounter,  Vol.lX,  No.l, 
1973,  SE/37,  pp.llff.;  ER  1974,  p.320;  1976,  pp.335ff.;  1978,  pp.249ff.;  1980, 
ppJ03ff.;  1982,  ppJ88ff.) 


Intra-confessional  Union  Negotiations 

CANADA 

EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  OF  CANADA  — LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA, 
CANADA  SECTION 

On  1 January  1986  the  new  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Canada  legally  came 
into  existence.  The  new  church  resulted  from  the  merger  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  of  Canada  and  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America  — Canada  Section,  and  was 
constituted  on  16-19  May  in  Winnepeg,  Manitoba,  by  delegates  from  both  churches. 
The  new  church  has  some  210,000  baptized  members  in  719  congregations  with  750 
ordained  ministers. 

The  new  church  has  affirmed  the  social  statements  of  both  predecessor  churches  as 
continuing  guidelines,  and  has  approved  agreements  with  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  and  the  American  Lutheran  Church  for  exchange  of  pastors  and  programmes. 
Its  immediate  task  is  organizational;  long-range  goals  are  under  development. 
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The  constituting  convention  approved  applying  for  membership  in  Lutheran  bodies 
(The  Lutheran  Council  in  Canada,  the  Lutheran  World  Federation)  and  in  broader 
ecumenical  organizations  such  as  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches  and  the  World 
Council  of  Churches. 

Contact:  Rev.  Leon  C.  Gilbertson,  Secretary,  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
Canada,  1512  St  James  Street,  Winnipeg,  MB  R3H  OL2,  Canada. 

(ER  1962,  p.373;  1964,  pp.436ff.;  1966,  p.376;  1968,  p.284;  1970,  pp.275ff.; 
1972,  p.368;  1974,  p.321ff.;  1976,  pp.341ff.;  1978,  p.254;  1984,  pp.406f.). 


GHANA 

METHODIST  CHURCH  UNION  COMMITTEE 

For  many  years  this  Survey  reported  the  work  of  the  Ghana  church  union  committee 
(including  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Ghana,  the  Evangelical  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  Ghana,  the  Ghana  Mennonite  Church,  the  Methodist  Church,  Ghana,  and 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ghana).  The  committee’s  decision  in  December  1983  to 
“wind  up  its  affairs”  was  reported  in  the  previous  Survey.  It  should  be  noted  that  it  was 
the  synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ghana  that  had  considered  whether  to  continue 
church  union  education  until  1986  or  stop  negotiations  immediately;  and  it  was  this 
synod  (and  not  the  church  union  committee)  that  voted  by  163  to  1 1 3 to  stop  negotiations 
at  once.  The  church  union  committee’s  subsequent  decision  to  wind  up  its  own  work  — 
a most  painful  one  after  28  years  of  arduous  activity  — was  confirmed  at  the  com- 
mittee’s eightieth  meeting  (1  February  1985).  Thanks  were  extended  to  the  committee’s 
general  secretary,  Mr  L. A.  Greedy  (whose  material  provided  the  basis  for  this  report), 
and  to  its  chairman.  Rev.  Prof.  C.G.  Baeta,  and  provisions  were  made  to  send  final 
reports  to  the  churches.  During  1984  the  church  union  committee  discussed  the  future  of 
church  union  work  with  the  Christian  Council  of  Ghana,  and  was  assured  of  the 
Council’s  “cooperation  and  understanding”.  However,  it  appeared  that  the  Council  was 
not  able  at  present  specifically  “to  take  over  the  Committee’s  work”,  as  the  church  union 
committee  had  hoped  and  requested.  An  important  commitment  towards  continued 
union  activity  has  been  voiced,  however,  by  the  Methodist  Church  in  Ghana.  The 
church’s  general  purposes  committee  had  resolved  in  February  1984  that  the  church: 

a)  reajfirms  its  commitment  to  church  union  in  Ghana; 

b)  pledges  its  support  for  the  efforts  of  the  Christian  Council  to  keep  alive  the  concern 
for  church  union; 

c)  urges  the  intensification  of  initiatives  to  draw  together  churches  of  the  Methodist 
tradition  in  Ghana. 

The  general  purposes  committee  on  15  November  1984,  following  up  these  state- 
ments, appointed  a sub-committee  “as  a church  union  committee  in  the  Methodist 
Church  to  go  ahead  with  church  union  negotiations”. 

The  Ghana  church  union  committee  had  been  “greatly  encouraged  by  the  stand  of 
the  Methodist  Church  since  the  sad  events  of  1983”.  Thus  it  was  natural  that  at  the 
meeting  of  1 February  1985,  the  committee  handed  over  its  records  to  the  Methodist 
Church  “for  safe  keeping  until,  hopefully,  they  would  be  brought  into  use  again”.  The 
Methodist  Church  was  also  entrusted  with  the  winding-up  of  the  accounts  of  the 
committee. 
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Meanwhile  there  has  been  work  on  another  ecumenical  front.  Although  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  not  a member  of  the  Christian  Council  of  Ghana,  there  is  close 
collaboration  between  various  departments  of  the  National  Catholic  Secretariat  and  the 
Christian  Council.  Each  year  the  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  meet  with 
heads  of  the  Christian  Council  churches.  A particularly  significant  event  is  the 
adoption,  from  advent  1986,  of  a common  lectionary,  namely  the  three-year  cycle  of 
readings  drawn  up  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  following  Vatican  II.  A special 
message  on  this  development  in  ecumenical  cooperation  is  to  be  read  to  the  churches  at 
Advent  1986.  It  has  been  reported  that  on  13  February  1986  the  Christian  Council  of 
Ghana  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  agreed  to  use  a common  baptismal 
certificate  for  their  members,  thus  ending  the  practise  of  so-called  “re-baptism”  and 
emphasizing  that  baptism  is  “a  means  of  grace  that  unites  all  Christians”. 

Thus  negotiation  towards  organic  union  has  become  an  intra-Methodist  affair  in 
Ghana,  and  a new  church  union  committee  has  taken  the  field  as  noted  below. 

Contact:  Rev.  Dr  A.K.  Quarcoo,  Methodist  Church  Union  Committee,  Methodist 
Church,  P.O.  Box  403,  Accra,  Ghana. 

(ER  1957,  p.287;  1960,  p.234;  1962,  pp.351jf.;  1964,  pp.407ff.;  1966,  pp.347ff.; 
1968,  pp.266ff.;  1970,  p.254;  1972,  pp.354jf.;  1974,  p.305;  1976,  ppJlOff.;  1978, 
pp.233jf.;  1980,  pp.285jf.;  1982,  pp.370jf.;  1984,  ppA09f.) 


HONG  KONG 

THE  METHODIST  CHURCH,  HONG  KONG 

In  the  mid-seventies,  Cantonese  and  Mandarin-speaking  Methodist  churches  in 
Hong  Kong  united  to  become  the  Methodist  Church,  Hong  Kong.  The  English- 
speaking  Methodist  Church,  for  practical  reasons,  remained  an  Overseas  District  of 
the  British  Methodist  Church.  Towards  the  end  of  1985  the  circuit  meeting  of  the 
English-speaking  Methodist  Church  unanimously  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  an 
English-speaking  circuit  within  the  Methodist  Church,  Hong  Kong  “at  the  earliest 
possible  time,  probably  September  1987”. 


PERU 

NATIONAL  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  — EVANGELICAL  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 

A joint  committee  of  these  two  small  Presbyterian  denominations  has  adopted  a 
five-point  document  as  a step  towards  visible  unity. 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

COMMISSION  FOR  A NEW  LUTHERAN  CHURCH:  THE  AMERICAN  LUTHERAN  CHURCH— 
THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCHES  — LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN 
AMERICA 

The  Commission  for  a New  Lutheran  Church  (CNLC),  which  had  been  established 
by  action  of  these  three  churches  8 September  1982,  completed  its  work  25  June  1986. 
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It  has  submitted  its  “Report  and  Recommendations  to  the  August  1986  Conventions  of 
the  Three  Participating  Churches”.  These  conventions  will  consider  the  report  and 
recommendations  27-29  August  at  concurrent  conventions  being  held  in  Chicago, 
Illinois;  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  and  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

The  participating  churches  have  established  a Joint  Convention  Committee  as  a 
vehicle  to  facilitate  the  processing  of  any  amendments  to  the  CNLC  report  that  might 
be  proposed  by  any  one  of  the  conventions.  The  vote  of  the  separate  convention 
actions  on  the  documents  for  a new  Lutheran  Church  is  scheduled  to  be  reported  via  a 
three-way  telephone  hook-up  of  the  conventions  at  11:00  CDT  29  August  1986. 

The  Commission  for  a New  Lutheran  Church,  which  is  composed  of  seventy 
members,  has  provided  to  the  church  conventions  an  agreement  and  plan  of  merger 
which  details  the  steps  necessary  to  effect  a union  of  the  three  churches.  It  has 
submitted  a constitution,  bylaws,  and  continuing  resolutions  for  the  new  church  which 
includes  the  recommendation  that  the  church  be  named  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
in  America.  It  has  proposed  a constitution  for  synods  which  will  be  the  geographic 
entities  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  Sixty-five  synods  are  being 
proposed  as  interdependent  entities  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America  in 
partnership  with  approximately  1 1 ,000  congregations  and  the  churchwide  organiza- 
tion. It  has  also  proposed  a model  constitution  for  congregations. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America  would  have  as  its  members  those 
baptized  persons  who  gather  in  its  congregations.  They  would  number  approximately 
5,300,000  baptized  persons.  The  constitution  as  recommended  by  CNLC  provides  that 
ELCA  have  four  officers:  a bishop,  who  must  be  ordained;  a vice-president,  who  must 
be  a layperson;  a secretary  and  a treasurer,  each  of  whom  could  be  either  ordained  or 
lay.  Each  of  the  65  synods  would  have  a bishop,  a vice-president,  a secretary,  and  a 
treasurer. 

CNLC  is  proposing  that  there  be  four  offices  that  would  relate  to  an  officer  of  the 
church.  Those  offices  would  be  offices  for  ecumenical  affairs,  finance,  personnel,  and 
research,  planning  and  evaluation.  Six  divisions,  units  of  the  church  wide  organization 
to  which  is  assigned  responsibility  for  an  identified  portion  of  the  programme  of  the 
ELCA,  are  being  proposed.  The  divisions  that  are  recommended  are  divisions  for 
congregational  life,  education,  global  mission,  ministry,  outreach,  and  social  ministry 
organizations.  Each  would  have  a board  of  21  persons.  A third  component  of  the 
churchwide  organization  would  be  five  commissions  which  are  to  be  units  assigned 
responsibility  for  providing  services,  advice,  and  counsel  in  specific  areas  to  the  other 
units  of  the  church.  The  commissions  that  are  being  recommended  are  commissions 
for  church  in  society,  communication  services,  financial  support,  women,  and 
multicultural  ministries. 

In  addition  to  these  elements,  other  units  that  are  being  recommended  are  an 
organization  for  women  to  be  called  the  women  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in 
America;  an  ELCA  publishing  house;  a board  of  pensions;  a conference  of  bishops;  a 
church  periodical;  an  ELCA  foundation;  and  an  ELCA  loan  fund. 

The  Commission  is  also  recommending  that  the  65  synods  and  the  units  of  the 
churchwide  organization  join  in  regional  partnerships  to  be  called  regional  centres  for 
mission  in  which  they  would  function  through  a coordinating  council.  Each  of  the  nine 
regional  centres  for  mission  could  develop  a variety  of  strategies  to  carry  out  the 
mission  of  the  church  in  the  particular  area  of  their  regional  centre. 
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There  would  be  a biennial  churchwide  assembly  composed  of  one  delegate  for  each 
6,500  baptized  members  and  one  delegate  for  each  fifty  congregations.  The  delegates 
would  be  elected  by  synod  assemblies  and  would  constitute  the  legislative  assembly  of 
the  ELCA.  The  interim  legislative  assembly  would  be  a church  council  including  the 
officers  of  the  church  and  33  other  persons  elected  by  the  churchwide  assembly. 

If  the  church  conventions  adopt  the  recommendations  of  CNLC,  either  as  presented 
or  as  commonly  modified,  The  American  Lutheran  Church  requires  an  additional 
ratification  by  a vote  of  its  congregations  in  which  two-thirds  of  those  congregations 
voting,  each  with  one  vote,  need  to  concur  with  the  action  of  the  church  convention. 
While  in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  a second  convention  would  need  to  take 
final  action.  The  second  convention  would  be  scheduled  for  April  1987.  The  action  of 
the  convention  of  the  AELC  would  be  the  only  action  required  within  that  church 
body.  Should  the  necessary  approvals  be  given,  a constituting  convention  for  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America  would  be  held  30  April-3  May  1987, 
following  which  the  organization  of  the  new  church  would  be  put  into  place  so  that  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America  could  assume  the  mission  programme  of  the 
present  churches  on  1 January  1988. 

Contact:  Dr  Arnold  R.  Mickelson,  Coordinator,  Commission  for  a New  Lutheran 
Church,  Loop  Station  P.O.  Box  2403,  Minneapolis,  MN  55402,  USA. 

(ER,  1984,  p.  419f.) 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  (USA) 

As  reported  in  the  previous  Survey  the  Presbyterian  Church  (USA)  was  brought  into 
being  on  10  June  1983  when  the  former  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  US  and  the  former 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  USA  voted  to  reunite.  The  articles  of  agreement 
voted  on  specified  a time-line  and  step-by-step  process  for  making  that  act  of 
commitment  a reality  in  the  life  of  the  church. 

During  the  five  years  following  the  reunion  assembly,  the  programme  units  of  the 
two  former  churches  were  to  continue  their  ministries  in  a pattern  of  convergence.  A 
new  board  was  elected  to  begin  planning  for  the  period  after  the  five-year  adjustment 
time,  and  committees  were  appointed  to  formulate,  in  sequence,  three  items.  The  first 
was  a “Life  and  Mission”  statement,  a kind  of  theological  definition  of  the  new 
church’s  identity;  this  was  approved  by  the  1985  general  assembly.  The  second  item, 
based  upon  the  first,  was  a “structural  design  for  mission”  proposal,  adopted  by  the 
June  1986  general  assembly.  Finally  a locations  committee  will  bring  to  the  1987 
general  assembly  a recommendation  on  where  this  new  church  should  have  its 
headquarters.  This  will  be  based  upon  the  organizational  design  — which  was  based 
upon  the  theological  self-definition,  the  theory  being  that  place  follows  form  which 
follows  function. 

And  what  of  structural  concerns  in  this  transitional  period?  Middle-level 
governing  bodies  are  working  on  such  practical  issues  as  resolving  overlapping 
boundaries.  Some  overlapping  synods  and  presbyteries  have  already  become  fully 
united;  others  are  in  process  of  uniting.  Naturally  there  are  some  problems,  not 
least  some  anxiety  about  the  inevitable  restructuring  and  relocation  involved.  Yet 
the  process  is  seen  as  one  of  growth  and  maturing  into  the  new  identity  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (USA). 
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Contact:  Rev.  Lewis  H.  Lancaster,  Jr,  Director,  Office  of  Ecumenical  Coordina- 
tion, Presbyterian  Church  (USA),  341  Ponce  de  Leon  Ave.,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  GA 
30365,  USA. 

(ER  1976,  p.  347;  1978,  pp.  258f.;  1982,  pp.  386f.;  1984,  pp.  41 5f.) 


USSR 

Press  reports  from  Kiev  indicate  that  in  February  1985  “leaders  of  different  Baptist 
groups  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  taken  another  major  step  in  their  reconciliation 
efforts”.  A special  worship  service  involved  representatives  of  “administratively 
separate  congregations,  and  international  Baptist  representatives”. 


VENEZUELA 

LUTHERAN  CONGREGATIONS  IN  VENEZUELA 

Reports  indicate  that  the  twelve  existing  Lutheran  congregations  in  Venezuela  will 
unite  this  year  to  form  the  “Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Venezuela”.  These 
churches  hope  through  the  union  to  become  a more  effective  witness  among  German 
and  German-language  Lutherans  in  Venezuela. 


Federation  Approaches  Towards  Greater  Unity 

Federations  of  churches  are  not  negotiations  towards  organic  unity  in  the  traditional 
sense.  Yet  in  some  cases  they  represent  a commitment  towards  ultimate  unity,  or  a 
degree  of  common  reflection  and  life  among  their  churches,  which  command  our 
attention.  The  following  examples  offer  features  of  special  interest. 


INDONESIA 

In  October  1984  the  tenth  general  assembly  of  the  Council  of  Churches  in  Indonesia 
took  decisive  steps  towards  greater  unity  among  its  54  member  denominations.  Most 
obvious  of  these  was  its  change  of  name  to  the  Communion  of  Churches  in  Indonesia. 
Behind  this  lay  the  conviction  that  unity  would  not  come  by  the  actions  of  official 
representatives  at  “conciliar”  gatherings  (such  as  assemblies  or  consultations),  but 
through  the  common  will  and  actions  of  “all  the  church  members  of  all  levels. . . and  in 
all  places”. 

The  original  Council  of  Churches  had  been  founded  in  1950  with  the  aim  of 
“establishing  a United  Christian  Church  in  Indonesia”.  From  the  beginning  two 
tensions  have  been  present:  (1)  between  the  ultimate  spiritual  reality  of  our  unity  in 
Christ,  and  the  need  for  this  unity  to  express  itself  in  human  (institutional)  forms;  and 
(2)  between  the  basic  uniformity  necessary  for  a common  identity,  and  the  separate- 
ness and  diversity  of  individual  members.  In  1982  the  Council’s  central  board 
identified  the  following  requirements  for  a United  Christian  Church  in  Indonesia: 
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— mutual  acceptance  of  each  church  as  a “manifestation  of  the  Lord’s  church”, 
including  mutual  recognition  of  baptism,  confirmation,  eucharist  and  other  ser- 
vices; 

— common  worship  and  celebration  of  the  eucharist; 

— common  activities  of  witness  and  service,  and  lay  training; 

— sharing  of  resources  among  churches,  including  personnel  and  funds; 

— institutions  for  common  sharing,  discussion,  planning  and  control  of  programmes; 

— a common  understanding  of  the  faith. 

To  foster  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  recognition,  worship,  and  decision-making  the 
tenth  general  assembly  adopted  five  documents  on  the  unity  of  the  church  in 
Indonesia.  These  include  the  principles  of  common  calling  and  mission,  a statement  on 
the  common  understanding  of  the  Christian  faith  in  Indonesia,  a charter  of  mutual 
recognition  and  mutual  acceptance,  a constitution  for  the  communion  of  churches,  and 
a statement  on  self-reliance  in  theology,  personnel  and  funds.  It  is  notable  that  the 
common  understanding  of  faith  is  sought  as  a basis  for  the  church’s  mission,  and  that 
“self-reliance”  is  seen  as  an  expression  of  maturity,  a stage  when  the  churches  can 
render  mutual  assistance  and  service. 

Thus  Christians  in  Indonesia,  aware  of  themselves  as  a small  minority  and  claiming 
their  cultural  heritage  as  a part  of  their  Christian  identity,  have  made  dramatic 
commitments  for  their  life  together.  Will  this  “communion”  now  include  “all  the 
church  members...  in  all  places”?  This  is  the  challenge  for  the  future. 

Contact:  Rev.  L.Z.  Raprap  STh,  Secretary  of  Department  on  Unity,  Mission  and 
Church  Renewal,  Communion  of  Churches  in  Indonesia,  Jalan  Salemba  Raya  10, 
Jakarta  Pusat  (10430),  Indonesia. 


MADAGASCAR 

The  Federation  of  the  Christian  Churches  in  Madagascar  is  not  a structure  for  union 
negotiations,  but  a council  of  churches  with  a strong  theological  component  and 
addressing  issues  which  are  critical  within  processes  towards  union. 

The  body  includes  the  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican  and  Lutheran  churches,  and  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Madagascar,  a united  church.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
been  a full  member  from  the  beginning.  One  effect  of  the  Federation  has  been  the 
reduction  of  “tensions”  among  its  member  churches,  and  their  cooperation  has  yielded 
several  fruits:  influence  upon  the  educational  policy  of  their  nation,  ecumenical  news  on 
the  radio  each  Sunday,  common  witness  at  times  of  national  crisis,  and  agreement  on 
baptism. 

But  serious  differences  remain  on  the  role  of  traditional  religion,  indigenous  elements 
in  worship,  a new  ecumenical  version  of  the  Lord’s  prayer,  the  proper  rendering  of  the 
name  of  Jesus  in  native  languages.  A common  study  of  BEM  has  recently  been 
organized.  Long-term  ecumenical  education  is  recognized  as  a special  need. 

Contact:  Rev.  Paul  Solohery,  190  route  Circulaire,  Antananarivo,  Madagascar. 


MALAYSIA 

The  ecumenical  service  on  21  January  1986  for  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian 
Unity  became  a special  thanksgiving  service  for  the  fact  that  on  14  January  1986  the 
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Christian  Federation  of  Malaysia  was  approved  as  a duly  registered  society  by  the 
register  of  societies.  The  Federation,  founded  6 February  1985,  reflects  a cross-section 
of  denominations  in  Malaysia:  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Council  of  Churches 
Malaysia,  and  the  National  Evangelical  Christian  Fellowship. 

Several  other  ecumenical  developments  have  occurred,  such  as  study  of  the  BEM 
text  by  clergy  and  full-time  lay  workers,  including  use  of  the  “Lima  liturgy”,  and  the 
development  of  the  Seminari  Theoloji  Malaysia.  This  is  an  ecumenical  project  of 
Anglicans,  Lutherans  and  Methodists,  and  is  now  a full  seminary  accredited  to  grant 
B.Th.  and  B.D.  degrees. 

However,  “church  union  negotiations  as  such  have  not  developed  very  much. 
Perhaps  it  is  God’s  will  that  the  union  in  Malaysia  should  develop  in  these  (such  as  the 
above)  forms  and  not  through  regular  negotiations.”  But  the  challenge  of  union 
remains.  The  goal  of  the  Christian  Federation  of  Malaysia  is  not  only  to  enable  the 
Christian  church  to  speak  as  one  to  national  issues,  but  “to  serve  as  an  agency  to  bring 
all  Christian  denominations  together  to  produce  real  unity  of  the  Churches  in 
Malaysia”. 

Contact:  Rt  Rev.  Tan  Sri  J.Gl.  Savarimuthu,  PSM,  Bishop  of  West  Malaysia, 
Rumah  Bishop,  14  Pesiaran  Stonor,  50450  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia. 
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